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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The publication of this Bulletin has been delayed in order to 
include, if possible, the report on the University of Montana in- 
vestigation carried out by a sub-committee of the Academic Free- 
dom Committee of 1915. It has not proved practicable to do this, 
but the report will be available for publication shortly. 

Nominations for Officers. 

To the Members of the American Association of University 
Professors: 

As the Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, appointed 
by President Thilly, I beg leave to suggest that it will be a great 
help to the Committee in making suitable nominations if the mem- 
bers of local branches will send in their suggestions for any of the 
officers (president, vice-president, treasurer) and for ten members of 
the Council for the term expiring January 1, 1921. The members 
of the Society now number over two thousand and it is obviously 
impossible for a nominating committee consisting of five members 
to have a personal acquaintance with more than a limited propor- 
tion of the total membership. We need the help and the sugges- 
tions of others in order to be guided in our choice, and I therefore 
hope that the members will feel free to send me lists of candidates 
for any or for all of the offices. With such lists before us our Com- 
mittee will be in a very much better position to make a satis- 
factory selection. 

Morris J astro w, Jr., 
University of Pennsylvania Library, 

s Philadelphia, Pa. 

The other members of the Nominating Committee are: E. G. 
Conklin (Princeton), W. H. Hobbs (Michigan), J. H. Latan6 (Johns 
Hopkins), E. L. Nichols (Cornell). 

Committee on Pensions and Insurance. — It is reported that the 
Commission organized by the Carnegie Foundation has completed 
its work, but details are not yet available. The chairman of our 
committee understands that the Commission has adopted a reso- 
lution stating in substance that all those who are now teachers in 
accepted institutions should receive the benefit of the pension under 
the existing plan. 
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Place of Next Annual Meeting. — A Council Submission corre- 
sponding in substance to the statement in the March Bulletin has 
been sent to members of the Council with a request for preliminary 
replies by May first. Members of the Association interested in 
this question should communicate promptly with members of the 
Council in their vicinity either individually or through chairmen of 
local branches. 

Contributions — -Final List of Contributors. — -Three hun- 
dred and ninety members have contributed a total of $1,020 in 
response to the invitation sent out in connection with the bills for 
annual dues. The amount of the deficit, $930, is thus covered by 
a generous margin. Contributions from the following are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Bassett (Stanford) Lindley (Indiana) 

Bennett (Cornell) Lorch (Michigan) 

Blichfeldt (Stanford) Lowrie (Cincinnati) 

Carruth (Stanford) Maclay (Columbia) 

Cheyney (Pennsylvania) Newbold (Pennsylvania) 

Dodd (Chicago) Popper (California) 

DeLong (Colorado College) Richards (Wisconsin) 

Eckeley (Univ. of Colorado) Robinson (Columbia) 

Ellis (Texas) Sampson (Cornell) 

Ford (Harvard) Smith (Washington, Seattle) 

Gerrould (Princeton) Snyder (Hopkins) 

Greene (Hopkins) Stoltenberg (Stanford) 

Hamilton (Cornell) Strieby (Colorado College) 

Hardy (Dartmouth) Thompson, F. L. (Amherst) 

Haskins (Dartmouth) Thomson (Washington, Seattle) 

Holmes, R. W. (Smith) Thieme (Michigan) 

Huber (Michigan) Tolman (Illinois) 

Jones (Wisconsin) Tufts (Chicago) 

Knower (California) Whitaker (Stanford) 

Krehbiel (Stanford) Willoughby (Hopkins) 

Lehmer (California) Wylie (Vassar) 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

This body also has been dealing with the subject of academic 
freedom and tenure of office. The report of the committee of the 
Association — Presidents Slocum of Colorado, Powell of Hobart, 
Kelly of Earlham — is published in the Educational Review for 
April, 1917. Extracts from the addresses of Presidents Welch and 
Meiklejohn are given below. 
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Extracts from Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting Held 
at Chicago, III., Jan. 20 to 22, 1916. 



Academic Freedom and Tenure of Office 
Herbert Welch, President of Ohio Wesleyan University 



. . . Perhaps no company of men is on the whole so well prepared to 
consider this topic fairly as a company of college presidents. A body of 
trustees sees the social, the administrative side of it; a body of professors or 
even of alumni may be inclined to ignore any but the individual and theoret- 
ical aspects. But college presidents share with the trustees the sense of 
responsibility for the institutional life; they are not unaware of finances and 
constituencies and influences and impressions and historical precedents and 
traditions. On the other hand, they are themselves as vitally concerned 
as the professors in the personal applications, for their own utterances are 
affected by the same restrictions, if any exist. It is the president as well as 
the professor who has sometimes found his position untenable because of his 
expressed views 

To discuss in detail all or any of these cases (as has recently been done in 
the case of Utah), in the very interesting, somewhat amusing, and sometimes 
irritating pamphlet of the committee of American University Professors 
would here be f oolish and impossible. I should like to remark, however, that, 
after all, there has been astonishingly little interference with academic freedom 
either by private donors or by public officials. . . . Indeed I am in- 
clined to think that those are right who have suggested that the evil of remov- 
ing competent and fit men from academic positions has been, in the total, 
far less harmful in its effects on education than the retention of incompetent 
and unfit men. Theoretically, security of tenure of office must be sought; 
practically, there has in a certain class of cases been too great security; and as 
President Butler has pointed out, mediocrity and inefficiency are often 
sheltered by regard for academic rights and dignity. This fact, however, 
does not render less imperative a frank facing of the whole problem. 



. . . This very phrase is taken from the recent report of the Committee 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure of the American Association of 
University Professors — a report which, even if its logic is not at every point 
convincing, is yet admirably balanced and indisputable, as it seems to me, in 
its general conclusions. Indeed I might well buttress the statements I have 
just been making by quoting a few sentences from that report 

President Welch's paper was followed by discussion introduced 
by Professor U. G. Weatherly of the committee of this Association 
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and the discussion was then continued by President Meiklejohn 
of Amherst College, speaking in part as follows: 



. . . With regard to the Report, presented by Professor Weatherly> 
I must confess a certain disappointment — that it does not go far enough, does 
not treat its task seriously enough. Instead of a discussion of the real issue 
of academic freedom, we are given a consideration of academic tenure, of the 
security of the professor's position. It may be answered that the Committee 
was directed to limit its discussions to this phase of the situation, but if so, 
may I register complaint as to the tactical wisdom of such a limitation. We 
have here a principle which is more important to us than any one of us, more 
important than the position of any or all professors, and for the sake of that 
principle I wish that the first official dealing with it by the new association 
might at least have had the appearance of greater disinterestedness. . . . 

. . . The Report rests on the division of the activities of the college 
into two groups — (1) those of investigation and teaching, carried on by 
teachers, and (2) those of administration, which are in the hands of the 
trustees and president. And the question of academic freedom which the 
Report considers is this — Does the administration interfere with the freedom 
of the teachers; and if so, what can the teacher do to prevent such interfer- 
ence? Now I am not disputing the reality nor the importance of this ques- 
tion, and I should be very sorry to be interpreted as out of sympathy with the 
men who have formulated and are facing it. But, perhaps because of the 
position in which it places me as a college president, I find myself resenting 
the formulation if it claims to be at all fundamental in its representation of 
the issue. And my complaints are (1) that the formulation is relatively 
superficial and (2) that it ignores more significant phases of the problem which 
might better have been chosen as the fighting ground for the first attack. 
May I try to explain? 

The Report presupposes the separation of teachers on the one side and 
president and trustees on the other, and purports to deal with the possibility 
that the latter should limit the freedom of the former. The supposed case 
is one in which the financial interests of the institution are trying to determine 
by limitation and perhaps by prescription what doctrines shall be taught in 
the institution. And to provide against this outrageous interference the 
Report recommends that the action of trustees and president with regard to 
reappointments and dismissals should be subject to some sort of check by ac- 
tion of members of the teaching force. But it is altogether obvious that 
reappointments and dismissals are not the essential features of the situation. 
The really important issue is that of appointments. . . . 

If this Report presupposes a sinister attack by presidents and trustees 
upon the freedom of academic teaching, it has ignored and neglected the line 
along which that attack can best be made; it has concerned itself rather with 
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the security of the men already appointed than with the selection of new men, 
and the latter point is the one at which deadly work could really be done by 
an enemy predisposed to the doing of it. . . . 

. . . It is of no use to discuss infractions of academic freedom unless we 
know what that freedom is, and this new association would do splendid service 
if it would at least make a beginning of the work of formulation at this essen- 
tial point. I know from personal experience that professors object to the 
appointment of other men because "they do not like their points of view" 
and I have no doubt that presidents and trustees are influenced in the same 
way. Are we right or wrong in this, and if wrong, what is the extent and 
nature of our sin? 

And in like manner, the report of the committee fails, for the present at 
least, to give a definition of the principle so far as it relates to the dismissal 
of professors. It asks that teachers be given a share in making decisions 
upon such cases but does not find itself able as yet to determine the grounds 
on which the decisions should be made. May I say frankly that I think that 
clearness as to principle is far more important than the proposal of modifica- 
tion of college organization and procedure. . . . 

. . . But the essential defect of the Report seems to me to lie in the 
presupposition from which it starts. It separates teachers on the one hand 
from trustees and presidents on the other. And its question is, "How far 
may the first group be free from interference from the second? " But is there 
not also a question, a much deeper question, with regard to the freedom of 
the second group? Over against the question of the freedom of the teacher I 
should like to put that of the freedom of both groups, of the college as a whole 
as an institution of learning. Apparently this Report is saying, "Those who 
are responsible for the financial welfare of the college may, for the sake of 
that, attempt to interfere with the teaching; and such interference must be 
prevented. But what does this mean? Does it mean that the financial 
agents of the college are to secure support by arousing the expectation on the 
part of donors that certain "interests" will be served? And is it supposed 
further that the teachers are to see to it that such expectations are disap- 
pointed, that the promises virtually or explicitly made are not kept? I am 
afraid that the Report faces a rather awkward dilemma. It plans to secure 
academic freedom in an institution by a procedure whose fundamental pre- 
supposition is that the president and trustees are not free but are the slaves 
of some power which has them securely in its control. If it is the belief of 
the professors that the acceptance of gifts carries with it the implication that 
certain limitations are to be imposed upon academic freedom, then there is 
only one honest recommendation which they can make, viz., that such gifts 
be not received. The suggestion that we sell our freedom and have it too 
is a rather greedy one and it is inevitably at war with itself. 

The point just made can be stated in another way if we note that the 
Report of the Committee has simply accepted a traditional and popular view 
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of the functions of trustees and president. It has assumed a separation in 
the organization of the college and has not really criticised the assumption. It 
is the same attitude which found expression in the sharp separation of pro- 
fessors and presidents when the Association was formed. But as against it, 
I protest that no machinery can make free an institution which is by presup- 
position half free and half enslaved. And further I insist that the freedom 
of the college as a unified whole is more important even than that of the 
professor, even though he be the one really important individual within the 
college. . . . 

. . . We want more money, more buildings, more equipment, larger 
salaries, more students, and so long as this is true we are not in the fullest 
sense our own masters. For the professor who says, "But those matters are 
the concern of the administration; let presidents and trustees do whatever 
truckling may be necessary; I meanwhile will be free, secure in my opinions, 
my position, my salary" — for the professor who says that in word or deed I 
have nothing but the keenest contempt. I do not like the man who buys 
his dignity and purity at the cost of another's degradation. If the college 
is to be free, it must be free through and through, trustees, teachers, president, 
students alike, and so far as this is not true we can have only the semblance 
of freedom wherever it may appear to be. . . . 

. . . I have tried in these words to express in the form of criticism my 
essential agreement with the Report of the Committee and with the purpose 
of the Association which it represents. My single complaint is that the 
Report does not go far enough, that it assumes as its basis a relationship 
within the college which is so harmful to the cause of academic freedom as to 
be intolerable. It may be that some such faculty " checking " of administra- 
tive action is desirable, but whether that be true or not there are more essen- 
tial matters which demand our consideration. As a college president I am 
not content with the provision that only the other half shall be free. 

CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Reference was made in the report of the Annual Meeting to 
a communication from the President of the University of Utah 
in regard to the new constitution of the University. The extracts 
reprinted below indicate its general character. 

It will be noted that these new regulations are pertinent to the 
matters dealt with on pages 42-52 of the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry on Conditions at the University of Utah, and that they 
supersede the provisional Plan of Administration there summarized. 

The Board of Regents, acting under the laws of the State of Utah, is the gov- 
erning body of the University. . . . 

The Chairman of the Board of Regents shall be the Executive officer of the 
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Board; . . . he shall sign all contracts made and all diplomas issued . . . 
and he shall appoint all the committees of the Board, except the executive com- 
mittee. . . . 

The Secretary shall ... be the financial accountant and the general busi- 
ness and purchasing agent of the University. He shall keep a complete inventory 
and valuation of all University property. ... He shall keep an accurate 
record of all receipts and expenditures . . . and shall have general charge 
of all financial records, documents, contracts, books and papers of the University. 

The Treasurer shall receive and hold all the funds, securities, income and rev- 
enue of the University. He shall pay out the moneys of the University on checks 
signed by the Chairman and the Secretary of the Board of Regents. . . . 

The Board shall maintain standing committees on Executive, Finance, 
Faculty Relations, Buildings, Grounds, Student Activities, Student Welfare, 
State School of Mines, School of Engineering, School of Education, School 
of Arts and Sciences, School of Law, School of Medicine, Summer School, Ex- 
tension Division. . . . 

The actions taken by the Standing Committees, excepting the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall be of effect in the management of the University, only after approval 
by the Board. 

. . . Between meetings of the Board the Executive Committee may ex- 
ercise the full power of the Board as to the ordinary business of the University. 



The Committee on Faculty Relations shall keep informed of the views of the 
Faculty, and to that end shall at all times co-operate with a committee appointed 
by the Faculty or with the Administrative Council, to whom the Faculty shall 
have delegated prescribed powers and duties. The results of such deliberations 
shall be submitted to the Board of Regents for their action. 



The department, office or account, shall be the primary unit of administration 
within the University. . . . All persons employed by the University shall 
be assigned to one or more of these administrative units. . . . 

A school is an administrative group of departments organized for the purpose 
of training students for efficient service in a definite social activity. Each school 
may draw for service upon any department as may be needed and authorized. 
A department may serve several schools. 



A professor, known as the professor in charge, appointed upon the nomination 
of the President, in consultation with the deans of the schools that the depart- 
ment serves, shall be in immediate charge of the work, rooms, equipment and sup- 
plies of the department. The professor in charge shall be responsible for the in- 
itiation and efficient execution of University policies in so far as they affect the 
department and for the expenditure of all funds appropriated to the department; 
he shall represent the department in its official business with other University 
authorities, with students and with the public; he shall, in consultation with the 
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President, nominate the persons to fill vacancies in the department; he shall make 
departmental reports and prepare departmental budgets; he shall supervise the 
work of the other members of the departmental staff, but with the provision 
that he must recognize their initiative. He shall not, however, undertake any 
work in the department entailing extra expense without the consent of the Presi- 
dent. In the general work of the department the Professor in charge shall be 
responsible directly to the President, but in matters affecting the special inter- 
ests of a school he shall deal with the dean or director of the school concerned. 

The other members of a departmental staff are subject to the general regula- 
tions as to loyal and efficient service; they are responsible to the professor in 
charge for all matters pertaining to the department, though they have the priv- 
ilege of appeal from the decisions of the professor in charge. . . . 

The dean shall be the chief executive officer of the school over which he exercises 
supervision; he shall preside over the meetings of the school Faculty; he shall 
formulate and present policies for the consideration of the school Faculty to the 
end that committee work may be reduced to a minimum, provided that this 
clause shall not be interpreted to abridge the right of any member of the school 
Faculty to present any matter. . . . 

The President is responsible for the carrying out of such measures 
as the Board of Regents may enact, and all measures adopted by 
the faculty or councillors of the University. He is ex-officio the 
chairman of the University Faculty and Councils, and is the usual 
official medium of communication also between them and the 
Board of Regents and students. 

With the advice of the Deans' Council, the President prepares 
the annual and biennial budgets for presentation to the Board of 
Regents. He recommends suitable persons for appointment, 
subject to the requirement that all appointments shall be made on 
the merit basis, and that nominations shall originate with a com- 
mittee consisting of the head of the department and the President 
in case of positions on the departmental staff, and with a com- 
mittee consisting of deans of the schools affected and of the Presi- 
dent in case of nominations for head of a department. The nomi- 
nation of a president shall originate with the Regents who shall 
call upon the Faculty to appoint a committee of three to assist the 
Board in its selection. 

All other nominations shall originate with the President of the 
University in consultation with the members of the University 
staff directly interested. 

A Vice-President may be appointed by the President from among 
the members of the Faculty to serve during the pleasure of the 
President. 
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The University Faculty shall determine questions of educational 
policy and decide upon curricula. Whenever this action involves 
any increase in expense, the President reports such action to the 
Regents with recommendations. No new line of work shall be 
established except by action of the Regents on recommendation of 
the Faculty and President. 

The committee work required of the teaching staff shall be made 
as light as possible. Any member of the Faculty, who feels unwill- 
ing to serve upon a committee, may be excused by stating his desire 
to the President. 

The Administrative Council includes the President, Deans and 
Directors of Schools and representatives of the Faculty elected by 
secret ballot (two more in number than the ex-officio members.) 
This Council shall be the direct medium of communication be- 
tween the Faculty and the Regents; its purpose being to main- 
tain a friendly understanding and to secure more completely the 
rights of Faculty members and Regents. 

It shall have full access to the minutes of the Board of Regents, 
to the books of the Secretary and to any other information within 
the keeping of the University or any of its departments. The Presi- 
dent shall inform the Council of proposed new appointments, re- 
movals, resignations or changes in rank of members of the teaching 
staff. The Council may transmit its views to the Faculty Relations 
Committee of the Board of Regents. Should difficulties arise be- 
tween members of the Faculty or between the President and any 
member or members of the Faculty, or between the President and 
any member or members of the University staff, the matter may 
be referred by those concerned to the Administrative Council, in 
which event the Council has full right to investigate the matters 
in question and, if thought best, to make recommendations to the 
Board of Regents through the Committee on Faculty Relations. 
The Council may upon its own initiative consider any problem of 
University administration or of the relation of the Faculty members 
to the State, or any matter concerning the welfare of the Univer- 
sity, and shall transmit copies of all such deliberations to the Faculty 
Relations Committee. The President may refer to this Council 
any matter upon which he feels that it would be well to have the 
opinion of the Council. It is also within the province of the Ad- 
ministrative Council to propose to the Faculty Relations Committee 
amendments or additions to the Regents' Regulations for the gov- 
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eminent of the University of Utah. This Council shall not exercise 
any legislative functions. 

A record shall be made of all proceedings of this Council, which 
shall be transmitted to the members of the Faculty Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Tenure of Office 

After three years of satisfactory service all members of the University staff are 
considered permanent, provided their service is still needed and continues satis- 
factory, and provided also that funds remain available. The appointments of 
all other members of the University staff shall be made or reviewed annually, 
except that appointments to professorships may be made for two years. 

General Duties 

Loyal and efficient service to the University, and therefore to the State and its 
people, together with a law-abiding and moral mode of life, shall be the tests by 
which the members of the University staff shall be judged. Disloyalty, ineffi- 
ciency, lawlessness, immorality, or failure to abide by the regulations of the 
University, shall be cause for dismissal from the University. 

Academic Freedom 

Academic freedom in the pursuit and teaching of knowledge shall be maintained 
in the University of Utah. 



